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DUTCH CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE VOCABULARY 
OF ENGLISH IN AMERICA 

DUTCH REMAINDERS IN NEW YORK STATE 

The present paper lays no claim to completeness of statement. 
It is only a contribution to the subject, and but a beginning, both 
in the collection of material and the formulation of result, of the 
far-reaching and thoroughgoing investigation that the importance 
of the matter ultimately demands. To make such an investigation 
definitive would require a much more assiduous collection of the 
detailed facts of the case than has been attempted ; and some of 
its most interesting phases have not even been touched upon. 
What has been got together is the apparent that lies near the sur- 
face, and much of it is well known. There are, however, questions 
to solve of sound and sense whose reasons lie deeper than the mere 
persistence of form, and into this wide field no attempt has here 
been made to venture. 

The question of Dutch influence upon the English language in 
general is a comprehensive one. Roughly, there are three different 
heads under which it may be considered. First, the influence 
upon the common language, exerted at widely different times from 
Holland out, or in some cases from Holland through France, 
directly upon the English of England and then disseminated 
through the English-speaking countries. This influence was 
undoubtedly greatest in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as a result, on the one hand, of the extensive migration of Nether- 
landers to England, which began by the middle of the sixteenth 
century and reached its culmination during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and, on the other, of Holland's long commercial supremacy. The 
list of words introduced in this way and incorporated in the Eng- 
lish vocabulary is comparatively a large one. Skeat gives in the 
Etymological Dictionary, with greater or less certainty, no less 
than 188. These words are of all kinds and embody some of the 
most familiar ideas in the language. 
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2 Wm. H. Carpenter 

A second phase of this Dutch influence upon English also con- 
cerns the common language. It is this time exerted, however, not 
directly from Holland upon the English of England, but in its 
first process is the influence of colonial Dutch upon colonial Eng- 
lish, which is followed by an ultimate acceptance, more or less 
complete, by the common vocabulary. The words thus introduced 
have come in at widely different periods, beginning with the early 
explorations of the English in Africa, where the Dutch had pre- 
ceded them, and extending down to the present day. From the 
early time are the names, in particular, of many animals, blesbok, 
springbok, steenbok, aardvark, eland, hartbeest, and others; and 
words that have obtained even a wider currency, like veldt, trek, 
inspan, outspan, commando, Boer, and others, descriptive, in the 
nature of the case, of specific objects and conditions in a new 
environment. To these older words have more recently been added, 
especially from the late Boer wars, what is for the time being a 
rather long list of other words adopted for similar reasons, and 
especially by journalists, of a closer indication by their use of the 
conditions of specific locality. Many of these words used in the 
daily press and in contemporary novels and stories are doubtless 
doomed to speedy forgetfulness, and will never find their way 
into English dictionaries as permanent parts of the language. 
Others, however, have both a present and prospective importance 
and have doubtless come to stay. The dictionaries of the future 
must surely gloss, in this way, commandeer, inlander and out- 
lander, kop and kopye, laager, and many others of the same sort. 

The third of the categories under which may be included this 
matter of Dutch influence is the one with which this paper is 
immediately concerned. It is an influence exerted, in this instance, 
not upon the common English language, but upon the English 
language spoken in America. Sporadically, some of the words 
concerned crop up, here and there, in English books, but it is not 
likely that many of them, thus become specifically American by 
adoption, are in actual currency in England as elements of the 
general vocabulary. The influence this time proceeds from Dutch 
colonists who were not only the first, but for a considerable period 
were the only Europeans on the ground. They were presently, 
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however, as a power entirely supplanted, and though for a long 
time the two forms of speech, Dutch and English, managed to 
exist side by side, and even to some extent have continued to exist 
in this manner to this very day, Dutch is continually a vanishing 
quantity. Except in what is an insignificant part of its early 
territory, it has ceased to be spoken at all, and now lives only in 
scattered words and phrases, in a few proverbs and sententious 
sayings, in nursery rhymes and jingles frequently half forgotten 
or so disfigured and distorted as to be unintelligible to reciter and 
hearer alike, or in place-names that tell where the settlements of 
Dutchmen were located. 

It is the purpose here to exhibit in some of its aspects the extent 
and character of this Dutch influence, as it now appears in those 
parts of New York State once settled and inhabited by Dutchmen. 
It is possible to do this only partially, but an idea may at least be 
given of the nature of these remainders and reminders of old 
language conditions that but for such traces have passed away and 
in their real significance are destined rapidly to be forgotten. 

The history of Dutch influence in America has its begin- 
ning in 1609, when Henry Hudson the navigator, an Englishman 
in the service of the Dutch "East India Company," sailed the 
"Half Moon" into the mouth of the great river that was ultimately 
to bear his name. During the next years, various Amsterdam 
merchants fitted out ships to barter beads and cotton cloth to the 
Indians for the rich peltries of the country, and by 1613, four 
houses had been built on Manhattan Island. The colonization of 
New Netherland really began under the "West India Company" 
in the spring of 1623, when the ship "New Netherland," with the 
first party of permanent colonists, arrived at Manhattan. Here 
some of them went ashore, while others proceeded up the river to 
Fort Nassau, just below the site of Albany — after a bit moved up- 
stream to the site of Albany and rechristened Fort Orange — 
where a garrison of a dozen men had been placed some years 
before by the "United New Netherland Company." Another 
party of the same ship's company settled at a bay on the inshore of 
Long Island, subsequently called Wallabout. In 1626, Fort 
Amsterdam was built on the island of Manhattan, to protect the 
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settlement of over thirty log houses in which lived the greater part 
of the population of 200 souls, which in 1628 had increased to 300. 

In 1629, the "West India Company" issued its charter of 
"Privileges and Exemptions" setting up the institution of 
"Patroon," or lord of the manor. The first of the patroonships, 
established, in 1631, within the present state of Delaware, was 
brought to an ignominious end by massacre and famine and was 
soon abandoned. The next one, set up by Michael Pauw, who 
secured the region about Hoboken and Jersey City, together with 
the whole of Staten Island, so called in honor of the Staaten, or 
States General, was only partially successful, and at the end of 
seven years was sold out to the company. The settlement, never- 
theless, remained on the site of Jersey City, and the name of the 
original patroon has come down to this day in Pavonia. 

The only entirely successful one of these earliest attempts at 
colonization was made by Kilian van Rensselaer, who acquired the 
greater part of what is now Albany and Rensselaer Counties, and 
settled in the region about Rensselaerwyk his colony of artisans 
and farmers. 

During the succeeding years, the Dutch population does not 
seem materially to have increased. Colonists do not come out 
in any great numbers, and, as Fiske points out in his Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America, there is at this time "only a consid- 
erable trading station, with a group of tiny settlements" to repre- 
sent the whole of the Dutch occupation. 

A new era began, however, in 1638, when more attractive 
inducements to immigration were made by the " West India Com- 
pany." Houses were presently built on Staten Island, and settle- 
ments were made on Long Island, at Gravesend, Flatlands, and 
Brooklyn. At Tappan on the Hudson a new colony was begun, 
and shortly after another settlement was made at Hackensack, and 
by and by at Yonkers. In 1649, a still more decided impulse 
to colonization was given by the mission to Holland of Van der 
Donck, the Jonckheer who had given its name to the manor just 
mentioned and the author of the Description of New Netherlands 

In 1653, the population of New Netherland was about 2,000. 
In 1664, it was nearly 10,000, of which 1,600 were in the city of 
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New Amsterdam. It was not, however, by any means, exclusively 
a Dutch population, a fact that was particularly true of New 
Amsterdam itself. Settlements at this time extended widely over 
Staten Island and Long Island, which already had, however, a 
considerable English intermixture, up both sides of the Hudson to 
Albany, or Beverwyck, as it was then called, and beyond, to the 
northward, as far as Schenectady. 

In this year of our Lord, 1664, New Netherland was granted, 
over the heads of the Dutchmen, by Charles II to his brother the 
duke of York, and on September 4, with the fluttering of a white 
flag over Fort Amsterdam, the rule of Holland in America came 
to an end. The temporary resumption of Dutch sovereignty, in 
1673-74, has no significance for our purpose. 

It does not appear that after the English occupation there is 
any considerable accession to the Dutchmen in America from 
without. Prom within, they continued to increase and multiply, 
for they were and are a persistent and prolific race, and they 
gradually extended their settlements all along the valley of the 
Hudson, and into considerable areas back on either side from the 
river in New York and New Jersey, and up into the valley of the 
Mohawk. Long Island, Staten Island, Manhattan Island, the 
counties of Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess, Columbia, Rensselaer, 
and Washington, to the east of the Hudson, and Rockland, Orange, 
Sullivan, Ulster, Greene, Albany, Schoharie, Schenectady, Sara- 
toga, Herkimer, and Montgomery, to the west, is the territory in 
New York state in which, in addition to parts of New Jersey, the 
Dutch influence impressed itself most firmly and where, to this 
day, it has most actively survived. 

In this hurried summary of the Dutch settlement no account 
has been taken of Fort Nassau on the Delaware or of Fort Good 
Hope on the Connecticut, both begun as early as 1623. An influ- 
ence upon the language exerted from the first of these is incon- 
ceivable, and from the second is problematical and not readily 
controlled. To other conditions of contiguity and intercommuni- 
cation, and not to this, are doubtless due the few Dutch words 
that have come down to the present day in the local language of 
New England. 
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The first period of the history of New Netherland, from the 
earliest time to the English occupation, is, of course, the Dutch 
period per se. In it the language of the entire region described 
is predominantly, and in some parts exclusively, Dutch. The 
people, although in new surroundings, still lived and thought and 
spoke as Dutchmen. A few even wrote as Dutchmen and thus 
made a number of American contributions to the Dutch literature 
of the period. Jacob Steendam, the first poet of New York, wrote 
here at least one of his poems, the " Klagt van Nieuw- Amsterdam," 
printed in Holland in 1659, and from this same period are the 
occasional verses of two other Dutch poets, Henricus Selyns, the 
first settled minister of Brooklyn, and Nicasius de Sille, colonial 
councilor of state under Governor Stuyvesant. 

It will be seen that the actual period of Dutch immigration 
extended over scarcely more than forty years, but the period of 
language influence lasted infinitely longer. Owing to the conditions 
of colonization, which had begun even under the Dutch regime 
and were now rapidly developed under English sovereignty, the 
Dutch language inevitably made way before the English language. 
That this happened unequally in different parts of the country 
settled by Dutchmen followed as a matter of course. Fiske, in 
the book already quoted, calls attention to the difference in the 
attitude toward the old and the new in different localities at a little 
later date. Writing of the middle of the eighteenth century, he 
says that at that time, what as truly might have been said of any 
time during the Dutch occupation, except the very beginning, 
Albany was much more Dutch than New York, which was 
cosmopolitan, and he adds with perfect accuracy that "in general, 
Dutch habits held their own with much more conservatism in 
towns like Esopus, or Schenectady, or Platbush, than in the center 
of travel and traffic." It is, however, somewhat surprising to 
learn that down to 1764 the Dutch language was still used exclu- 
sively in the service of the Reformed Dutch Church in the city of 
New York, although Dutch had not been taught for a century in 
the schools. In Flatbush, on Long Island, Petrus van Steen- 
burgh, who was appointed schoolmaster in 1762, was the first who 
taught English in the school that had been established more than 
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a century before (1659). He gave instruction, nevertheless, in 
both languages. His successor in 1773, Anthony Welp by name, 
was the last teacher who was required to teach Dutch. These 
last facts are cited from the excellent book by Gertrude Lefferts 
Vanderbilt, The Social History of Flatbush, which deals with the 
whole colonial period. The author gives what is undoubtedly an 
accurate picture of language conditions in the last half of the 
eighteenth century, manifestly true of many more places than the 
one of which she writes. 

In 1776 [she says] in order to oblige the children to learn English, 
they were compelled to converse in that language in school and were 
punished if they spoke Dutch. At home, however, where no compulsory 
measures were used, they naturally fell into the old familiar words and 
their language there was still of the fatherland. At the fireside, on the 
farm, in the street, they spoke Dutch; the colored people in the kitchen, 
the master and mistress in the house, neighbor to neighbor and friend to 
friend, all conversed in Dutch. Business was transacted in that language, 
wills were written and agreements made in that familiar tongue; and on 
the Sabbath-day they read from their Dutch Bibles, sang from their 
Dutch Psalm books and listened to sermons in Dutch from ministers who, 
as late as 1746 [she is speaking of Flatbush], came from Holland. 

That this Dutch that was spoken, as time went on, should become 
more and more perverted from its original conditions of sound and 
vocabulary is a matter of course. The degree to which this 
occurred depended wholly upon the circumstances of locality and 
environment. 

The knowledge of Dutch influence, exerted primarily in the 
territory that has been described and then in part, at least, dis- 
seminated widely, is no new thing. The dictionaries have consid- 
erable lists of words that are derived directly from borrowings 
from the Dutch language in America. Most writers on Ameri- 
canisms also take these elements with greater or less accuracy into 
account, and the histories which deal with the settlement of New 
York and New Jersey perforce use a number of them to explain 
the true significance of early conditions. No attempt, however, 
seems to have been made to collect these elements at any given 
time systematically together and to examine them carefully in their 
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linguistic bearings — a proceeding which their number and impor- 
tance distinctly merit. 

Of the words collected for the present investigation a number 
still remain about which there is doubt as to whether they should be 
incorporated in the list and for which it is not wholly safe to 
assume a Dutch responsibility. Words which have been at one 
time used, but have now entirely disappeared, as, for instance, 
barraclade, "a home-made blanketing," contained in both the 
Century and the Standard dictionaries, have not been taken into 
consideration, in that it has seemed preferable to make the present 
account of Dutch remainders a record of that which is, rather than 
of that which has been. It is quite apparent that a list of such 
material made fifty years ago would have been much greater than 
one made today. Some of these borrowed words have imbedded 
themselves fast in the vocabulary and will doubtless remain for- 
ever. Many others, on the other hand, were never firmly fixed, 
except, it may be, in restricted localities, and are continually in a 
process of disappearance. In the older books which take cogni- 
zance of such elements, like, for instance, Scheie de Vere's Ameri- 
canisms, published in 1872, there are a number of Dutch words 
cited as in use of which there has been found absolutely no trace. 
A revision of the list thirty-five years hence would undoubtedly 
show precisely similar results. 

An element that has greatly complicated the problem of influ- 
ence in the case of English and Dutch is the inherent similarity 
of the two languages due both to intimate consanguinity and to 
parallel development along broad lines. Dutch has undoubtedly 
often given directly to the vocabulary shades of meaning that 
occur in words which by easy change, or practically by scarcely 
any change at all, have been fused into identity of form with 
words of unquestioned English origin so that it is impossible now 
to tell where the English influence begins and the Dutch influence 
ends. This fact of inherent similarity in vocabulary and phonetic 
form explains, also, why the number of these Dutch survivals is 
not greater than it is. There never was a language brought into 
contact with English more assimilable than Dutch. Many words 
are positively the same in sound and sense, and others are so near 
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in both respects that the slightest impetus would turn them to the 
majority. There is scarcely a sound in the Dutch language that 
is not readily convertible into its English etymological correspond- 
ent. This fact has worked itself out, of course, in the history of 
Dutch assimilation. It has tended toward the ready absorption of 
Dutch elements into the vocabulary, and it has frequently covered 
them up so deeply that they are no longer to be recognized in 
their original genesis. 

The Century and Standard dictionaries record a number of 
words, in more or less common usage, that they recognize as of 
undoubted Dutch origin. The list of these words as they have 
actually been collected in the territory under consideration is as 
follows: 

boss, n., master, patron [Du. baas]. 

clove, n., cleft, ravine, pass [Du. kloof]. 

cold'-slaw', cole'-slaw', n., sliced cabbage served as a salad [Du. kool, cab- 
bage + slaa (salads, salad]. 

cook'y, cook'ey, cookie, n., a small sweet cake [Du. koekje], 

cruller, n., a fried sweet cake [Du. (krullen, to curl]. 

domlne, dominie, n., a clergyman [Du. domine, a Protestant clergyman]. 

dope, n., a thick liquid [Du. doop, sauce, gravy]. 

dorp, n., village [Du. dorp]. 

kill, n., a creek, stream, channel [Du. Ml]. 

kill'-fish', killi-fisb.', killy-fish', killie, n., a fish, especially Fundulus 
heteroclitus [Du. Ml + fish]. The Dutch word was doubtless kilvisch. 

oly-koek', oly-coek', better oly-cook', pronounced also oily-cook', n., a 
sweet cake fried in fat, a doughnut [Du. olie, oil + koek, cake]. 

patroon', n., proprietor of a manor [Du. patroon, patron, master]. 

Pink'ster, Pinx'ter, Ping'ster, n., Whitsuntide; now only in Pinkster-bloom, 
Pinkster-flower, the wild azalea [Du. Pinkster. Du. Pinksterbloem 
is the peony]. 

Santa Claus, Klaus, n., Saint Nicholas [Du. Sant Klaas dim. of Nikolaas]. 

scow, n., a flat-bottomed boat [Du. schouw]. 

scup, n., vb., a swing; to swing [Du. schop, schoppen]. 

slaw, n., cabbage salad [Du. slaa (salade]. 

speck, spec, n., pork, fat [Du. spek, bacon, fat, lard]. 

The statement in the Standard that "the form speck is due 
partly to Gr. speck, and partly to D. spek" is undoubtedly correct. 

spook, n., vb., a ghost; to haunt [Du. spook]. 
stoop, n., entrance platform at door of a house, porch [Du. stoep]. 
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vly, fly, vley, vlei, vlaie, n., a swamp, marsh, shallow pond [Du. vallei, 

valley]. 
waffle, n., a batter cake [Du. wafel]. 

The following words are contained in the two dictionaries, 
but with no suggestion of a Dutch origin: 

blick'ie, blick'ey, n., a tin pail [Du. blikje (dim.), metal basin, bowl]. 
Century : [N. J.] but with no suggestion of origin; Standard : <Penn. 
D. blech <G. blech. 

The ending -ie, -ey shows indubitably that the word has come 
from the Dutch diminutive. 

tin Mickey also occurs, with an obliteration of the real sense of 

Mickey. 

bash, n., a wood, grove, thicket, as in "sugar-bush," "Flatbush" [Du. 
bosch, same meaning]. 

Neither the Century nor the Standard suggests a connection 
of the word in this meaning with Dutch. The usage is not Eng- 
lish ; and in the many instances in which the word occurs alone, 
e. g., "to take to the bush," or as part of a compound in America 
and Africa, e. g., "bushman," "bushranger," "bushwhacker," and 
the like, it has undoubtedly come in through Dutch influence, 
exerted at one time or another, upon the vocabulary. Standard: 
bosch, [S. Afr.], with its true signification, but does not connect 
it with the above word. Both the phonetic form of the original 
and the presence of bush in the English vocabulary have made the 
thorough incorporation of the word possible. 

clobber, n., a fish-line float [Du. dobber, same meaning]. Standard: 
[Local, U. S.], but no suggestion of Dutch origin. Not in Century. 

dumb, adj., stupid, dull [Du. dom, same meaning]. Century: [Local, 
U. S. In Pa. this use is partly due to the G. dumm.] Standard : 
[Local, U. S.] Compare G. dumm. 

The word in this sense has come in from both Dutch and Ger- 
man, according to locality, since it is used in territory where there 
is no thought of German influence, and, again, where there could 
have been no Dutch influence exerted. 

file, vb., to scrub, mop, scour [Du. feilen, same meaning]. Standard : 

[Local, U. S.] Vb. not in Century. 
file, n., mop [Du. feil(l) same meaning.] Century: In some parts of 

U. S., a cloth used in cleaning or wiping the floor. Also file-cloth. 

Not in Standard. 
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pit, n., the hard kernel of certain fruits [Du. pit, kernel, pith.] Century : 
Variety of pip, by confusion with pit [U. S.J. Standard : [U. S.] 
Variety of pip. 

slaw'bank, n., a folding bed [Du. slaap, sleep + bank, bench; compound 
Dutch word in same meaning]. Standard, no etymology suggested. 
Not in Century. 

snoop, vb., to pry into. Hudson and Mohawk valleys, to eat stealthily 
[Du. snoepen, to enjoy stealthily, to eat in secret]. Century : [Prob- 
ably a variety of snook, M. E. snoken, to lurk, pry about]. Standard : 
[For snook <(L. G. snoken, search]. 

snoop'er, n., one who snoops [Du. snoeper, same meaning]. Century. 
Standard. 

snoop'y, adj., sly, stealthy [Du. snoepig, same meaning]. Standard. Not 
in Century. 

All of these words, it may confidently be asserted, owe their 
presence in the vocabulary to Dutch influence. 

In the following words the Dutch origin is correctly assumed 
by one or the other of the two dictionaries, but not by both : 

hook, n., point of land, cape [Du. hoek, same meaning, e. g., Hoek van 
Holland]. This sense of the word is Dutch and not English. 
Standard has correctly [<D. hoek]. Century suggests no connection 
with Dutch. 

hoople, n., a child's hoop for trundling [Du. hoepel, (dim.) hoop]. Cen- 
tury : [Dim. of hoop, after D. hoepel]. Standard suggests no con- 
nection with Dutch. 

Paas, n., Easter [Du., Paasch same meaning]. Century has correctly (D. 
paasch). Standard .■ [Local, U. S.], but with no suggestion of Dutch 
origin. 

The word also -occurs in: Paas-day, Easter; Paas-flower, the 
yellow daffodil. 

winkle-hawk', n., an angular rent in cloth [Du. winkelhaak, a rent, tear]. 
Century has correctly (D. winkelhaak). Standard: [Local, U. S.], 
but with no suggestion of Dutch origin. 

Also occurs as winkle-hole. 

In the following words the correct Dutch origin is suggested by 
both dictionaries, but is not definitely assumed by either: 

bock'ey, n., a dish made from a gourd [Du. bakje, (dim.) bowl, basin]. 
Century : Probably <D. bakje, dim. of bak. Standard : [Prov. U. S.], 
but with no assumption of Dutch origin. 
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fike, fyke, n., a bow-net [Du. fuik, a hoop-net]. Century : fyke [Perhaps 
<D. fuik, bow-net]. Standard: fike [Local, U. S.], but with no 
assumption of Dutch origin. 

Also occurs as fyke-net. 

log'y, adj., dull, heavy [Du. log, inflected logge, e. g., een logge gang, same 
meaning]. Century: [Local, U. S.] [Probably <D. log]. Standard: 
[Local, U. S.] [Perhaps <D. log]. 

Both dictionaries, in not taking account of the inflected form, 
have failed to reconcile "logy" definitely with Dutch log. 

The following words are not found in the dictionaries at all. 
It is quite likely that many of them are in use only in restricted 
localities. Some of them, however, are widely distributed and 
are perfectly vital parts of the common vocabulary. It should 
undoubtedly be possible to add still further to this list, which, as 
has been said, is only tentative. The new words in their usual 
orthography are as follows: 

afease', afeese', adj., vide fease. 

aw're-griet'chies, n. pi., maize coarsely ground [Du. aar, ear of corn, 
+grutjes (dim.), grits]. Hudson valley. 

bedrooft', bedrowft', bedruft', adj., miserable, despondent (contempt), sad, 
sorrowful, gloomy [Du. bedroefd, same meaning]. Hudson valley. 

binnacle, bin'nakill, ben'nakill, n., the smaller channel of a river run- 
ning back from the main stream [Du. binnen, within, -\-kil, chan- 
nel]. 

Kil acquires in America, where it very frequently occurs in 
place-names and as a common appellative, a meaning which it 
apparently never had at home, viz., brook, stream, river; but it 
also is used in its original signification, as in Arthur Kill, i. e., 
achter kil, back channel. Widely used. John Burroughs, 
"Pepacton": "binocle, a still, miry place at the head of a big 
eddy;" vide also communication to the Evening Post, February 
22, 1901, by Edward Fitch. 

blawk'er, n., a flat bedroom candlestick [Du. blaaker, blaker, same 

meaning]. Hudson valley, 
blum'mie, blum'mey, n., flower, blossom [Du. bloempje (dim.), same 

meaning]. Mohawk valley, 
blum'machie, n., flower, blossom [Du. bloemetje (dim.), same meaning]. 

Mohawk valley. 
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boond'er, v., to brush away, drive away [Du. boenderen, to scrub, brush]. 

Hudson valley. 
clip, adj., stony [Du. klip, rock, cliff]. Standard Dictionary : klip [S. 

Afr.], a rock or stone, cliff, mountain. Hudson valley, 
coss, n., wardrobe, chest of drawers [Du. kas, chest; kast, cupboard, 

closet]. Hudson valley. 
door'slag, n., colander, strainer [Du. doorslag, same meaning]. Schenec- 
tady Co. 
fease, feese, adj., disgusting [Du. vies, nauseous, disgusting]. To be 

fease of a thing or person: e. g., I am fease of him, he disgusts me; 

I am fease of it, etc., which coincides with the Dutch usage. Widely 

distributed. 

Occurs also as afease. 

geheist', p. p. as adj., overreached, e. g., "he's geheist," he has overreached 
himself [Du. gehuisd, housed, lodged, domiciled]. Hudson valley. 

grill'y, adj., chill, raw, e.g., "to-day is so grilly that I shall not go out" 
[Du. grillig, same meaning]. Hudson valley. 

herk'ies, herk'eys, n. pi., haunches, e.g., "squat down on your fierkies" 
[Du. hurk : op de hurken zitten, to squat; hurkjes (dim.)]. Sche- 
nectady Co. 

hoek'ies, hock'eys, n. pi., soused pigsbones, i.e., the joints above the 
pochies, q. v. [Du. hakjes (dim.), pasterns, hocks], Hudson valley. 

kip, n., a word used in calling chickens, e. g., "come kip, kip!" [Du. kip, 
hen, fowl]. Schenectady Co. 

konkepot", n., gossip, huzzy, scold, e. g., bedrufter konkepot, a miserable 
scold [Du. konkelpot, same meaning]. Hudson valley. 

lop'pie, lap'pey, n., small mat made of rags [Du. lapje (dim.), rag, shred, 
remnant]. Hudson valley. 

mollykite', n., foolishness [Du. molligheid, softness, mildness, weakness], 
Hudson valley. 

mont, n., basket [Du. mand, same meaning]. Hudson valley. Schenec- 
tady Co. 

niskeer'y, adj., curious, inquisitive [Du. nieuwsgierig, same meaning]. 
Hudson valley. 

off doch, n., inclosed stoop [Du. afdak, shed, penthouse]. Schenectady Co. 

plock, v., to settle down [Du. plakken, to remain sitting, to stay long]. 
Hudson valley. 

poch'ies, poch'eys, n. pi., soused pigsknuckles, i. e., the joints above the 
toes [Du. pootjes (dim.), feet]. Hudson valley. 

poosly, adv., tolerably, indifferently well [Du. passelijk, same meaning]. 
Hudson valley. 

prat'chie, prat'chey, n., talk, gossip [Du. pratje (dim.), same meaning]. 
Hudson valley. 
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proyt'el, v., to boil softly, to chatter, to prattle [Du. preutelen, to boil, to 

grumble]. Hudson valley, 
proytler, n., prattler [Du. preutelaar, grumbler]. Hudson valley. 
pum'mel-ap'pelye, n., the berry of the wintergreen (Gaultheria procum- 

bens) [Du. pommel, plant (?) -\-appeltje (dim.), apple]. Hudson 

valley, 
slob, n., bib [Du. slobbe, same meaning]. Hudson valley, 
slack, n., swallow, draught [Du. slock, same meaning]. Schenectady Co. 
spree, n., a homewoven bed-quilt, usually blue and white [Du. sprei, 

counterpane, coverlet]. Hudson valley, 
stone'-rawp'ie, -rawp'y, ston'y-rawp'ie, n., a stony field [stone + Du. raapje 

(dim.) (turnip) field; cf. raapland, raapakker, raapier]. 

Stone Arabia, Montgomery Co., is apparently this word, 
although the connection does not seem to have been noticed. 
The Dutch word was doubtless steenraapje. 

unno'zel, adj., silly, simple [Du. onnoozel, same meaning]. Hudson 

valley, 
worst, wust, n., sausage [Du. worst, same meaning]. Schenectady Co., 

and Hudson valley. Widely distributed. 

The word in U. S. is due partly to Dutch worst and German 
wurst. 

The borrowed words, it will readily be noticed, have, as was to 
be expected, only approximately kept their original phonetic con- 
ditions. The resultant English form which a word has ultimately 
assumed has been so largely dependent upon association through 
analogy that close conditions of sound-correspondence are con- 
tinually disturbed and but few statements in this direction can be 
made of principles that are not frequently violated. 

The Dutch consonantal sounds have been retained along vari- 
ous lines, because of identical conditions in the two languages. 
Unlike German, Dutch v is a voiced labio-dental, w a voiced 
bilabial, as in English ; s and z, as in English, are dental spirants, 
the one voiceless, the other voiced. The Dutch g, as voiced gut- 
tural explosive in word or syllable initial, one of the most charac- 
teristic of Dutch consonantal sounds, however, has entirely disap- 
peared at the expense of the English g. A reminiscence of the 
old pronunciation has been kept in the proverb: Haiti werk, hain 
brod (Du. Geen werk, geen brood), "No work, no bread," which 
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has been remembered in this form. Ch and g final have also lost 
the strongly guttural character that they had in Dutch, since these 
values are un-English. 

The Dutch vowels have frequently been retained, or, in some 
cases, with fundamental consistency have undergone a definite 
change in their incorporation in the new language: 

Dutch long a, i. e., a, aa {ae), regularly appears in the Eng- 
lish form of the words as aw, i. e., like a in English "fall." 

Dutch long 5, i. e., o, oo, is regularly o, i. e., like 5 in English 
"no." "Spook," from Dutch spook, is an exception. 

Dutch long u, i. e., oe, has regularly been kept as oo, i. e., like 
oo in English "too." The exception in "cooky" and "hook" is 
due to the analogy of English "cook" and "hook." 

Dutch a, i. e., a, has been regularly kept as o, i. e., like o in 
English "not." 

Dutch o, i. e., o, has been kept as u, i. e., like English u in 
"but." 

Dutch u and u, i. e., ■& as in German Hiltte, U as in German 
filr, have disappeared. 

Dutch -je final in diminutives, in which j is semi-vowel, regu- 
larly appears as -ie, written also -ey. 

There are exceptions to almost all of these correspondences, as 
has been stated, due to the working-out of analogy suggested by 
English forms to which they bear a likeness. In all of these bor- 
rowed words, however, the Dutch form, without exception, lies, if 
not immediately on the surface, then but little beneath it, where 
an appeal to Dutch phonetics and an active consciousness of Eng- 
lish analogy must straightway reveal it. Some of the words col- 
lected, nevertheless, are not so readily resolvable, a fact doubtless 
due in some cases to a lack of knowledge of dialect forms, or, it 
may be, of forms obsolete in Modern Dutch; for it must be borne 
in mind that this influence is of the Dutch of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, at which time American Dutch in the terri- 
tory under consideration was cut off from the home language of 
Holland and left to follow out its own lines of development. 

The Dutch influence, once paramount through the great part of 
the territory settled and occupied by the Dutchmen and their 
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descendants, is now but a fading memory that in many places has 

wholly vanished. The parts of the country under consideration 

that have best kept the traditions of the Dutch language are 

Albany and Schenectady counties, where some few people of the 

passing generation still speak their version of what was once the 

mother-tongue of their ancestors. The oncoming generation, 

however, knows no Dutch, here or elsewhere in this region, to 

speak it, and through this whole territory, with the exception of 

scattered words, it will soon have entirely disappeared and have 

become but a fact of history. 

Wm. H. Carpenter 
Columbia University 
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